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Memorabilia. 


I the May Cornhill Mr. Philip Carr makes 
some penetrating and suggestive remarks 
on the Intellectual and Artistic World of 
Paris. His conclusion on the subject is that 
beneath superficial changes that world still 
remains what it was twenty years ago. The 
dying out of the duel, the disappearance of 
literary cafés, and all the modern activities 
in French painting directed—not it is said | 
by Frenchmen—towards pleasing the | 
American, have not altered the real being of | 
literary and artistic France, which Mr. Carr 
describes as ‘‘ a world of very intelligent and 
well educated men, living in small flats in 
the less fashionable quarters of Paris, and | 
writing or painting or modelling for the ap- | 
preciation of thousands of well educated and 
underpaid men in administrative or scholastic 
posts all over France, who are, in their turn, 
living the same small bourgeois life.’’ Some 
of the conditions of French literary produc- 
tion, Mr. Carr declares, are those of Grub 
Street, the writers of France being shame- | 
fully exploited by the publishers, with the | 
result that English novelists would be amazed | 
at the very small sums which quite well- | 
known authors make by their books, and that 
the French writer acquiesces in a standard of | 
comfort far lower than that of England. On | 
the other hand, among one or two further 
contrasts with England, the higher French 
standard of education, both in primary and | 
im secondary schools, is pointed out. There 
exists in France a genuine artistic atmo- 
sphere, towards which one contributing factor | 
is the French social consciousness (widely 
different from ours), in which the intellectual | 
man is both the great influence in the forma- | 
tion of public opinion and also frequently | 
drawn from the peasantry or the petite 
bourgeoisie. Mr. Carr has, besides, some | 
good remarks on the effect of the French | 
system of education in day schools, 
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LAst November a fifteenth century sword 
and a medieval bronze figure, both 
belonging to Westminster Abbey, were ex- 
hibited to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. 
Lawrence E, Tanner, whose account of them, 
with photographs, appears in the Anti- 
quaries’ Journal for April. Both objects are 
most attractive. The sword a year ago had 
attached to it a label stating that it had been 
‘‘found in the Coronation Kitchen 1869.’’ 
This note has some little interest as perhaps 
preserving an old name for what is now called 
the lumber room in the triforium. The 
sword had lain some time neglected in a case 
with old keys, tiles and the like, but, restored 
by the experts of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, it has now taken its place as one 
of the treasures of the Abbey. Of its origin 
or ownership nothing has been discovered, It 
is tempting to associate it with the funeral 
pageant of Henry V, and there is mention in 
the Account Roll of 1422-3 of a sword, together 
with all the arming for a man, having been 
delivered to the Keeper of the Vestry. There 
is not, however, any evidence of a sword 
having ever been kept in Henry V’s chantry. 
The weapon is a fighting-sword, and Mr. 
Tanner tells us that its beautiful poise and 
balance make it a pleasure to handle. 

The little gilt bronze figure is of more than 
a hundred years earlier, It is 3in, in 
length—a girl, with arms outstretched, wear- 
ing a loose robe fastened by a narrow girdle. 
Its construction is curious, the hands being 
very large and the neck nearly as big round 
as the waist; but the head and the pose of 
the body dre graceful. The skirt is broken 
off. The figure is hollow and may have been 
a reliquary or have been made to fix on a 
wooden shaft. 

A word must be said about Mr. H,. C. 
Beck’s ‘ Note on certain Agate Beads.’ He 
begins with telling us of a hamperful of such 
beads, from 500 to 1,000 in number, brought 
by an Austrian, who said he had purchased 
them in Somerset, to a London dealer; and 
goes on to enumerate thirteen other examples, 
or small groups of examples, found in situa- 
tions widely apart (Omdurman; Skerry; 
Thodheim ; Orleans, for example) and under 
conditions which preclude their being of 
Then he winds up 
with a fourteenth example taken by Mr. 
Woolley himself at Ur out of a layer 7} 
metres below the level of 3100 8.c, As Mr. Beck 
remarks, if the large batch recently distri- 
buted from Somerset by the Austrian should 
prove to be of modern make, we have possibly 
in these agate beads the longest known per- 
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sistence of a type—extending, that is, from 
before the ‘‘ Flood’’ to our own time. 


HE April number of Old-Time New Eng- | 
land, which has lately reached us, is one | 
The first place | 


of more than usual interest. 
in it is given to an article on our Bucking- 
hamshire village of West Wycombe, recently 
acquired by the Royal Society of Arts, from 
the pen of Mr. G. K. Menzies, Secretary to 
the Society. There follows a_ pleasant 


account, with photographs, of the West End | 
of Boston, by the late Mr. Horatio Brooks | 


Hersey, an address of January, 1894. re- 
printed from the Boston Transcript. We 
hear about the old West Church there, and 
the separation of the old Puritan churches 
into Orthodox and Unitarian; of High 
Sheriff Sumner, father of Charles Sumner, 


the abolitionist ; of ‘‘ old Reed,’’ who in 1830, | 


summed up in his single person the entire 
police force of Boston; of Major Melville, 
participator in the ‘‘ Boston tea-party,’’ chief 
fire-warden of the city, and the last man 
therein to wear eighteenth century costume, 
to whose honour must further be added that 


he was grandfather of Herman Melville; and | 


finally of the Millerites, who followed Elder 


William Miller in the belief that the end of | 


the world would come in 1843. His preach- 
ing and that of his followers created intense 
excitement ; a tabernacle with a flat roof was 
built for the accommodation of the crowds 
that came to listen; and in 1843 the Elder 
ventured so far as to predict the very day on 
which the trumpet would sound. On that 
day his hearers, clad in white robes, 


assembled on the tabernacle roof, and waited | 


thus till nightfall. ‘At night,’? as Mr. 
Hersey puts it, ‘‘the white robes were laid 
away.’ It was not to be expected that this 
disappointment would escape caricature and 
one of the illustrations to the article repro- 
duces a. contemporary wood-cut entitled 
‘Grand Ascension of the Miller Tabernacle’ 
showing the building with its occupants 


soaring into the clouds above the heads of | 


a surging multitude. 

Those of our readers who make study of 
shipping will value Mr. George S. Wasson’s 
paper on the American pinky—a small sharp- 
sterned vessel, distinctively American, the 
last of which, the Maine, after a life of some 
eighty years, was recently broken up. These 
little craft with their bluff bows were of an 
extreme buoyancy, and excellently behaved 
in rough weather. 
made simply because greater size and higher 
speed are now demanded. 
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| Two Hundred Years Ago. 
| British 





| From the Journal, 


Saturday, 
May 9, 1730. : 





On Monday laft a Match was run at New 
Market between the Duke of  Bolton’s 
Gypiey, and the Earl of Halifax’s Horfe, 
for 200 Guineas, which was won by the 
latter: And on Tuefday ended the Diverfion 
for this Seafon, when the Earl of Portmore’s 
Mare beat the Duke of Bolton’s Horfe for 
50 Guineas, tho’ fix to one were laid againft 
the Mare before they ftarted. The Contribu- 
tion Money of two Guineas each, for any 
Horfe, Mare, or Gelding, the beft of three 
Heats, 14 Hands high, to carry 8 Stone and 
a half, was won by Sir Arthur Haflerig’s 
Mare, The match between MP. Colvil’s 
Black Moll, and Mr. Cooke’s Hobgoblin for 
| 200 Guineas, was not run, Mr. Colvil having 
paid the Forfeit of 100 Guineas: And the 
Earl of Portmore’s Gudgeon paid a Forfeit 
to Mr. Roger Williams’s Whipper-Snapper. 
Several other Matches that were to have been 
run, are put off till the next Season. 


Lonpon. 


Monday Night the Lord Walpole’s new- 
| born Son was baptis’d, their Majesties and 
Sir Robert Walpole ftanding Sponfors; and 
60 Cakes of 6 Guineas each were given. 


Humphry Parfons, Efq; is gone for the 
Court of France, where his Lady and Family 
have been for fome time, and we hear he 
takes with him five fine Hunting Horfes, and 
fix Fox Hounds, defign’d as a Prefent to the 
King of France. 


Tuefday was open’d in Weftminfter Abbey 
a fine new Monument, erected to the Mem- 
ory of that celebrated Poet William Con- 
greve, Efq, whereon is reprefented his: Efi- 
gies in Bufto, with the following Infcription, 


Mr. WILLIAM CONGREVE 


Died Jan. 19th 1728, aged 56, and was buried 
near this Place, to whofe moft valuable 
Memory this Monument is fet up by 
Henrietta Dutchefs of Marlborough, as 4 
Mark how dearly fhe remembers the Happ! 
nefs and Honour fhe enjoy’d in the fincere 
Friendfhip of fo worthy and honeft a Man, 
whofe Virtue, Candour and Wit, gain’d him 
the Love and Efteem of the prefent Age, 
and whofe Writings will be the Admiration 
of the Future. 
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Literary and Historical | 


Notes. 


DIARY OF HENRY SMITH IN 
EDINBURGH, 1707. 
(Extracted from the Bowrey Papers). 


|S trying to obtain compensation for the 
seizure of the Worcester in 1704, her 
principal freighter, Thomas Bowrey, sent a 
relative, Henry Smith, to make enquiries in 


Edinburgh in 1707. Smith kept a long and | 


faithful diary of his proceedings containing 


several instructive notices of contemporary | 


occurrences, 
(1) A Story of the Excise Men. 
Smith gives a lively account of the treat- 


ment of the Excise men by the Scots. He | 


tells us that on 20 Aug., 1707, 


Most of the Excise men are returned from 
the North for fear of their lives, the High- 
landers being verry rough upon ’em. One of 
them at Leith, a mile from hence, was sett on 


by some hundreds of weomen, and had not the | 


officer sent a guard and ordered them to fire 
ball, but not to kill any person, he had bin 


stoned, for the great shees persued him with | 


stones, tho’ in the midst of 40 souldiers, halfe 
a mile, untill one of the weomens doggs was 


shott dead between her leggs; then all disperst. | 
However, most of the igo omg seems to be | 
e being animated by | 


hearty. Yett the rabb 
Duke Hamilton (for he would not signe the 
Union) and some others, they are always in a 
ferment, blowne to a blaze about the delemma 
there wine fleete meets with. Indeed, at this 
critticall juncture, the Crowne had better lost 
10,000 ll. and past by the faults of thre guilty 
men then have lett yoaiig | innocent man suffer 
irreparably, for in the hott time they could 
not land it [the wine]. It may turne sower; 
then all is lost. 


(2) Scottish and English rivalry. 
The antagonistic spirit and feeling between 


England and Scotland at this period is well | 
illustrated by the following story given in the | 


Diary on 8 Sept., 1707 :— 


Sir Alexander Rigby being one day in com- 
pany with one Esquire Gearte 

in drinking and discourse, said that with eight 
thousand English he would undertake to make 
an entire conquest of Scotland. 
words Esquire Gordon struck him on the face 
with his fist and challenged him out to fight, 
sayeing he should feinde the Scotch durst fight 
man to man; but Sir Alexander declined it. 
This has made a great noyse here. The action 
was at Leith. 


(3) The unpopularity of Lord Seafield. 
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Although the Union of England and Scot- 
land as Great Britain had been formally 
| passed in March, 1707, by the Parliaments 
| of both countries, it still remained for a 
| time very unpopular in Scotland, and the 
resentment against Lord Seafield, the Scottish 
| Chancellor, as an active participator in the 
negotiation is well illustrated by Smith. On 
10 Sept., 1707, he remarks :— 


The Queens [Anne] Chancellor [Lord Seafield] 
of this North Brittain is goeing with his whole 
family to England. He must need[s] goe whome 
the divell and mobb drives, for he had sent 
downe amongst his tennant[s] severall caske of 
wine and runletts of brandy, with intention to 
follow himselfe, to have gathered in he [his] 
rents; but a party of the Cameronian princi- 
ples to the numbers of 500 horse was ready to 
receive him, being all well armed, threatning 
{to cutt him in collops [slices], forbiding his 
tennants to pay him any rent, being the chiefe 
rogue that had sold their country [by promot- 
ing the Union]. This is now all the discourse 
of Edenburgh. 


(4) The feeling as to the Pretender, 
James Stuart. 


The feeling in Scotland as to the 
Hanoverian Succession, while Queen Anne 
was still alive, is well illustrated by the 
following entry—on 2 Sept., 1707 :— 

Wee had by yesterdays post a confirmation 
of raiseing the siege of Thoulon, to the great 
joy of these people, who are still in gennerall 
for young James [the Old Pretender]. Nay, 
in all kirks and meeting houses where I have 
bin, they doe not pray for Queen Anne by name, 
| but for their Gracious Soveriegne and the 
Rightfull Royall Family. In all companies I 
| fall in, they are all singing the same tune, they 
sayeing the line of Hanover are more hotori- 
ously illegitimate then hee. These discourses 
are always urged when any English men 
hapneth to bee in company, which plainly 
= their perverse and canckered 
nearts. 





(5) Captain Breholt. 


Among the many people Smith met was a 
Captain Breholt (Briholt, Briecholt, Bere- 
halt), who was in Edinburgh ‘‘ from the 
| Pirats of Madagascary’’ (Diary 26 Aug., 
| 1707), having arrived on the day that 

Captain Green and his comrades of the 
| Worcester were executed, as Smith tells us 
in a letter dated 19 Aug. In the same letter 
| he notes :— 

Captain [Breholt] I heare has lately marryed 
a lady of 2,000 [pounds] fortune. 
and on 26 Aug. he writes :— 

Captain Brieholt has mist of his fortune, the 
| lady being quite off. He came from the Pirats 
| in Madagascar to get shipps to have fetcht them 
| home, and by report had made a good progress 
’ in the matter by subscription. 
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This scamp’s mishap with the lady evi- 
dently hit him hard, for the last we hear of 
him is in the following curious note :— 

This Buckly [one of Smith’s agents] came 
with Captain Berehalt to gett shipping to have 
gone to fetch home the Pirats of Madagascar. 
He is poore now, intimate with Burnett 


[another of Smith’s agents] and verry hearty | 


to serve mee in this matter [of compensation], 
and indeed in all others. I have promised him 
a good gratuity for his trouble, and if he suc- 
ceeds, a better. He is a sencible, discreet well 
spoaken man, 

But Smith never succeeded in getting any 
further information from him. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ can supply addi- 


I do not think it was an oppressive and er 
cax. Most of the country people would rv 
wood. It was not imposed upon houses below 
20 shillings in value; therefore it did not con. 
cern the poor people. 

The tax was a yearly one of two shillings on 
— hearth in houses for which poor-rate was 
paid. 
ise sometimes pulled up hearths to evade 

le tax. : 

At Loxley, near Stratford-upon-Avon, in 


| March, 1663, four of my family—all yeomen— 


tional details regarding «this enterprising | 


pirate. R. C. TEMPLE. 


THE HEARTH TAX. 

(See clvii. passim). 
GEVERAL references regarding the above 
\? appeared last year. The following is a copy 
of a letter which I sent to The Times. It 
appeared in that paper on 24 Dec. last. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in the House of Commons, 
when speaking about the probable rise in the 
price of coal to the ordinary consumer, etc., 


said ‘“‘ It was an oppressive tax, it was a cruel | 


tax, and it was abolished by the humanitarian 
sentiments of this country.” It became law 14 
Carl. 2., and owing to its unpopularity it was 
repealed I. Will. & Mary. 


paid for ten hearths between ; i 
1667 they paid for twelve, “ A axeubar 
_ There were only three or four other people 
in the township who paid the tax in 1663. 
Shortly after the letter appeared, I was 
offered a few original receipts for Hearth 
Tax. I purchased them, as I had never seen 
an example of the form of receipt, and I 
doubt if many people have. Such things were 
not — 4 be preserved. As far as I can 
ascertain, there is no example in i 
Record Office. ~~ 
I have selected the clearest receipt for re- 
production, as the editor of ‘N. and Q.’ has 
kindly consented to give it as an illustration, 
_The receipts I have are those that were 
given to:—Andrew Maddox, of Daywell, 
8 Sept., 1683 (1); John Hughes, of Daywell, 
same date (1); Roger Maddox, of Daywell, 
same date (2); and also to him, 2 of 12 Jan. 
1684 (1684/5). According’ to Kelly's 
Directory, Daywell is a hamlet 24 m. N, 


| from Oswestry, 1 m. from Gobowen Station. 
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A TOUR IN CORNWALL IN 1837. 
See ante p. 309). 


Friday, 27th [October]. _ Leave the Ship 
inn at 10. Poor accomodation and _ im- 
moderate bill. 
hill—pass a seat of Mr, Austin, chief 
proprietor of copper mines there—road hilly 
and stony till we descend to a fine Bay and 
a miserable village at Par, among the mines, 
thence hilly and rough to St. Blazey Gate, 
where we are glad once more to return to a 
good turnpike road. Pass thro’ St. Austell, 
to a wretched hole 3 miles beyond, where we 
are compelled to stay in a dirty smoky cellar, 
the general repository of barrels, tubs, etc., 
with a drunken landlord, till the horse was 
refreshed. Proceed on a better road, but 
exposed to pelting storms and piercing wind 
till we come to the woody vale of Tresylian, 
winding along the Truro river. Enter Truro 
at six, quite dark. Glad to rest at the Red 
Lion—comfortable and reasonable. 

Saturday, 28th. Rainy morning. Roads 
heavy and hilly—beautiful valley of Perran 
Well, which we could hardly see—arrive at 


Selley’ el at 4 . Take lodgi | : Z : 
eiley’s Hotel at 2 past one oe ee | of steam engines, mills, clocks, carriages and 


at Mr. Smith’s, Green Bank Terrace, looking 


on the beautiful harbour of Falmouth. F. a | 


dirty town, narrow  streets—draggled in 
shopping to provide for Sunday, Lodgings 
engaged at 25 shilling per week, fire included. 

Sunday, 29th. Rainy, Attended divine 
service at Falmouth—large, handsome church 


not half filled. Reader Mr. Matthias. 
Preacher the Vicar, Mr. Harvey. Eloquent 


and impressive sermon. Fine organ—anthem 
and good voices. Evening at new chapel of 
ease to Budock, on the Terrace. Neat church 


—very thin congregation 4 past six, perhaps | 


from the wet weather. Mr. Kimp, the curate, 
pleasing reader, sweet little organ and sweet 
voices—much struck with the fine effect of a 
pause before the solemn close of Amen. 
Monday, 30th. Wet morning. Guard 
Ship stationed opposite our window, firing 
guns, and making various signals by parti- 
coloured flags. 
town, but driven back by heavy rain. 
Tuesday, 31st. Stormy morning, but, the 
sky clearing, we started for Wendron. We 


had not proceeded far, before violent hail | 


Storms met us in the ‘face, and chilled us 
painfully—8 miles on this road from Fal- 
mouth, turn off by a rugged bye way to what 
is called Wendron Church Town, the only 
houses in which are the Vicarage, a farmer’s, 
the Vicar’s tennant, a blacksmith’s Shop, and 





Climb up another difficult | 


Attempt to walk into the | 


a small public house. 

Wednesday, Nov. 1st. After a night of 
tremendous hail storms, boisterous winds kept 
blowing with rain occasionally great part of 
the day. Snatched a short interval to visit 
a school house newly erected, the church and 
some stamping mills, where the tin ore is 
pounded, washed and prepared for the 
furnace. These are the property of the 
Vicar, but leased to the proprietors of the 
neighbouring mine called Weal Anne. 
Another mine, the Weal Trumpet, is reckoned 
the richest—many others are scattered over 
the wide waste wh spreads around. The 
extent of the parish of Wendron seems 
scarcely credible. From a book which my 
son! put into my hands, a terrier of his 
parish, I counted no less than 74 hamlets, 
some of them populous villages. Many of 
these are 6 and 7 miles from church. Were 
it not for numerous methodist chapels, the 
poor miners w@ be in the state of heathens. 

Thursday, Nov'. 2nd. While at breakfast 
my son mentioned that a poor Lunatic, 60 
years of age, had been confined 9 years in 
the poorhouse of his parish. His employ- 
ment is cutting out of bits of wood models 


whatever else he has ever seen. He showed 
a mechanical turn in early life, and was 
remarkable for the smartness of his dress, 
previous to his derangement. Some months 
ago, the overseer of the workhouse was sur- 
prised on entering his room to see that he 
had torn his sheets into shreds, and was 
carefully picking out every thread. His 
object was unknown, till he was seen a few 
days after, weaving these threads together, 





1, ‘ Wendron,” sometimes called Gwendron, 
but usually known as St. Wendron, was one of 
the main objects of the rector’s tour. Here 
his son, the Rev. Gregory Birch Boraston, was 
vicar. The present vicar writes me as follows: 
“He was an energetic man, and one of the 
early Tractarian Churchmen. I believe he was 
the first priest to wear a surplice in this pulpit 
in the diocese of Exeter, and the church- 
wardens of the chapelry of St. Michael, Hel- 
ston, then part of Wendron, reported him to 
Bishop Philpotts, who supported Mr. Boraston, 
and then issued an order that the surplice 
should be worn throughout his diocese by the 
clergy when preaching. Mr. Boraston rebuilt 
the chancel, preserving the ancient features, 
particularly the steps to the Rood loft, and the 
lancet windows in the N. wall, also a most 
valuable peculiarity an Easter sepulchre. .. . 
He had two ancient brasses replaced in the 


| Sanctuary, one that of a former vicar, Warin 


Penhallinyk, and the other Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
and fifteen children....The parish was 
formerly the second largest in Cornwall.” 
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with his hands, and in this way, without 
any instrument whatever, he finished a piece 
of cloth 2} yards in length by 14 in breadth, 
which is now in my son’s possession. The 
texture is close and thick, not unlike some 
of the cloth brought from the South Sea 
Islands, with a margin or border, and here 
and there an ornament of crossbars, and a 
tassel] at one Corner. 

Friday, Nov. 3rd. Left Wendron at 11. 
Fine view of Falmouth harbour, from the | 
hill descending to Penryn. Reach our 
lodgings before 2, walked up to Woodland | 
Terrace, a much longer walk than was re- 
presented to us. Rewarded, however, with a | 
fine view of the harbour and its opposite 
shores, St. Mawes, Trefusis, and Mylor | 
heights. A sweet picture formed by Mr. 
Fox’s house? and grounds with Pendennis 
Castle in the distance. 

Saturday, Nov. 4th. At market. Only live | 
poultry bought. Good meat market and 
plentiful fish. Bought 5 herrings for 2d., a | 
large Cod at 2d. per lb. The best library— 
Lake’s, opposite Royal Hotel. 
Erisey Terrace—good lodging houses there, 
superior to Green Bank—were offered some 


very handsomely furnished—drawing room 


with 3 bedrooms at 30s. per week. 

Sunday, Nov’. 5th. Attended service at 
Green Bank Chapel. Not one of the free seats 
for the Poor occupied. Rest of the chapel | 
filled by respectable people. [Particulars of 
sermons at this chapel and at Falmouth 
Church omitted. ] 

November 6th. Cross the ferry to Flushing 
—a miserable dirty place—glad to return— 
Meet an old Larkite5 Deception of Guard 
Ship. Make a circuit in the carriage above 
the town to Pendennis Castle. Sweet situa- 
tion of Grove Hill, Mr. Fox’s and Summer- 
land, Mr. Cope’s. Disappointed by haze | 
coming on from enjoying the fine scenery, 
and return thro’ the town, passing the old 
mansion of Arwenack House. 

November 7th. Drove to Pendennis and 


2, Penjerrick ‘‘ one of the most lovely estates 
in the duchy, and fragrant also with memories 
of the Quaker Foxes . .. There are two other 
seats of the Foxes in the 
Hill and Grove Hill 
Arthur L. Salmon). 


3 The tour starts with the departure from 
“ Lark Hill.” Possibly this is a reference to a | 
neighbour. The drive from Lark Hill to | 
Tewkesbury took three and a quarter hours, | 
It is hoped before the conclusion of the diary | 
to discover the name of the vicar’s living— | 
which was within a walk of Worcester. 


neighbourhood, Rose 
... “—(* Cornwall,’ by 
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‘walked round the castle, admiring the fing 


| shanks. 


Walk up| 


| flourish in the open gardens. 
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bay to the southward and the creeks with the 
scenery on their banks, thence drove to see 
Swan Pool and returned home thro’ the town, 
Pilchards arrived 4 a penny. Saw a cod fish 
weighing 20 lbs. sold for 1s. 9d. — herrings 


| five for a penny. 


8th. Foggy and wet—confined to the house. 
9th. Drove to see old church of St, 
Gluvias, embowered in trees. Body of the 


church modernised too much. 
Churchyard picturesque. Parsonage-house 
quite a mansion, beautiful gardens and 
grounds—residence of Archdeacon  Sheep- 
Roads terribly hilly for more than 
2 miles to Trefusis—old mansion of Lord 
Clinton deserted and ruinous.4 Fall of ground 


Tower fine, 


| from the house beautiful, and fine Grove. 


Returned home after a four hours’ excursion, 
not exceeding four miles. 

Saturday, 11th Novt. At market, and 
walked round town. The warmest part of 
Falmouth is a row of neat houses, beyond 
the open space and market of Berkeley 
Square, where many _ greenhouse plants 


Sunday, 12th. 
vices omttted. ] 

Monday, 13th. Leave Falmouth. Too wet 
at Helston to see much except the church, 
which under its present alterations bids fair 
to become one of the finest churches in Corn- 
wall, or indeed in the Kingdom. My son and 


[Description of church ser- 


| daughter met us, and spent the day with us 
| agreably at the Angel. The age of the sexton 


of Helston is 96—that of his wife 94. Their 
united ages 190 years—both active and 
cheerful. 


P. D. Munpy. 
(To be concluded), 





‘HE = =TOPOGRAPHY OF _ CASTLE 
STREET, LONG ACRE.—At five o'clock 

on the morning of Sept. 30, 1808, a disastrous 
fire broke out in the premises of ‘“ Mr.” 
Maberly, in Castle Street, Long Acre, The 
Morning Chronicle (Oct. 1) calls him “ an 
eminent currier,’”’? but the Gentleman's 
Magazine (Ixxviii. 94) calls him an “ ord- 
nance store contractor.’’ According to the 
latter report, the premises were stored with 





4 **Trefusis House, the property of Lord 
Clinton ...a very ancient building, most de- 
lightfully situated; but not having been in- 
habited for many years, is going rapidly to 
decay. Part of it is now occupied as a farn- 
house ”—(see ‘Excursion in the County of 
Cornwall,’ by F. W. L. Stockdale, 1824). 
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tallow, oil, gunpowder, hides and other com- 
bustible materials. The fire, says the same 
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| called it 


report, is supposed to have been occasioned by | 


one of the coppers containing tallow boiling 
over. The Times (Oct. 1), in a poor report, 
states that the fire seems to have originated 
in the back apartment of a house, in Castle 
Street, ‘‘ and adjoining Little St. Martin’s 
Lane’’—now, I think, non-existent. In any 
case, within two hours eight houses ‘were 
wholly destroyed. The fire destroyed five or 
six houses until stopped at Dargue’s livery 
stables in Castle Street. On the other side it 
destroyed a public house, The Two Angels 
and Crown, which the Chronicle says was at 
the corner of Little St. Martin ‘‘ Street ’’; 


the houses of Mr. Coleman, corn dealer, next | 


door, together with a small house in Stone 
Cutter Court (now abolished) belonging to a 
lady employed at Drury Lane. The Gentle- 


man’s Magazine says that Maberly’s loss | 


was estimated at £8,000. The incident is 


interesting from the light it throws on the, 


topography of the district. I should like to | ! 
| expression ‘‘in domestic ploy ’’ is used, pre- 
| sumably for ‘‘ employ.” 


know where Stone Cutter Court and Little 
St. Martin’s Lane were. 
J. M. Buttocn. 


IERRE DE COULEVAIN. — For many 

years before the war the books of Pierre 
ue Coulevain, especially ‘Sur La Branche’ 
and ‘L’Isle Inconnue,’ enjoyed an immense 
vogue in Russia. I always understood that 
Pierre de Coulevain’s real name was Marie 
Faure, not Marie Favre de Coulevain nor 
Augustine Favre de Coulevain, as ] have seen 
it stated. In Leghorn, where she passed a 
good deal of her later life, I know that she 
was always addressed personally as Pierre de 
Coulevain, 

Pierre de Coulevain died in 1913—but not 
quite. At least so I was given to understand 
by a charming Russian woman, well born 
and well connected, whom I met in Ekaterino- 


slav (S. Russia) on the eve of the Great | 


War. _ Her name was Anna Mikhailovna 
Vicoulina, and I gathered that she was living 
apart from her husband, a Russian General. 


She spoke English, French, Italian, German | 


and a number of other foreign languages 


without accent, as the saying goes, and was | 


much interested in occultism and in the 
works of Mme Blavatsky and Mme Rochester. 
Mme Vicoulina had travelled much abroad 


and had come across all sorts of interesting | 


people. One of these, so she informed me, 
was the Swiss governess Marie Faure, whose 
talent for writing she had discovered. 


They | 
were both deeply interested in what is now | 
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generally called spiritualism—Mme Vicoulina 
‘‘spiritism.’’ The transformation 
of Marie Faure into Pierre de Coulevain soon 
followed. Coulevain, as the reader will note, 
is an almost perfect anagram of Vicoulina. 
The pen was Marie Faure’s, but the spirit 


was Anna Vicoulina’s. I tell the tale as 
*twas told to me. At her death Marie Faure 
was 78. In 1914 Mme Vicoulina did not 


certainly look more than 50. 

Early in the war Mme Vicoulina went to 
stay with Russian friends in Teheran, From 
there I received letters signed: Pierre de 
Coulevain, but only for a short time. 

There was a vast deal of pseudo-mysticism 
in the vogue of Pierre de Coulevain. For 
old times’ sake, however, I like to believe 
that she is not quite dead. 1 hope this note 
may elicit further information on this sub- 
ject from your readers. 

VALENTINE O’ Hara. 


** DLOY.’’—In The Times of April 16, 1930, 
in a leading article on Girls’ Clubs, the 


** Ploy’? would 
seem to be closely related to ply—to ply a 
trade—which is used in the subsequent lead- 
ing article on Village Inns. H. W. U. 


ION CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
MITCHAM.—It is useful to record that 
eighty-six coffins have been removed from the 
burial-ground of this chapel, owing to sale of 
the property, and re-interred and headstones 
re-erected in the new Mitcham Cemetery, 
London Road. J. ARDAGH. 


REFERENCES TO DAIRYING IN POP- 
ULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. — The 
following list, I have no doubt, is very incom- 
plete :—Buttercup; butterwort; butter-dock ; 
butterflower; butter-tags ; butter and eggs; 
butterbeer; butterweed; butter bean; bulls 
and cows; cowslip; cow parsley ; cow wheat ; 
cow parsnip; cowbane; cowberry; cow-itch 
or cowhage; cow cress; cow lungwort; cow 
weed; cow quake; cow grass; cowbell; cow 
cockle; cow herb; cow chervil; cow oak; cow 
pea; calves’-foot; calves’-snout; cheese-ren- 
net or running; cheesebouls; cheeses [com- 
mon mallow]; churnstaff; codlins and cream ; 
cat’s milk; devil’s milk; fairy butter; milk 
thistle; milkwort; milk vetch; milk purs- 
lane; milkweed; milk tassel; milk pursley ; 
milk pea; witches’ butter; and wolf’s milk. 
There are also a large number of cowtrees, 
milktrees, and butter trees. 
R. HepcER WALLACE. 
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; ; 

Readers’ Queries. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 

’ The Curtis Botanical Magazine, the 
foundation of periodical illustrated botan- 
ical literature, first appeared in 1787, and 
and has an unbroken record of continuity. 
Beginning in 1827, each volume has been 
dedicated to an eminent botanist or horticul- 
turist. The Royal Horticultural Society, 
who now owns the Magazine, is arranging 
to publish a commemorative volume with a 
short life history of these persons with their 
portraits. 
the portraits required, only seven now remain 
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Wray, Mrs. Corresponded with Sir 
W. Hooker, 1840-53. Lived then at 
Oakfield, Cheltenham, A good cultivator 
of orchids and other plants. 

The Council now appeals to your readers 
to assist them in tracing these missing por- 
traits, to enable them to complete their task. 


| They will be grateful for any information 


It is a welcome fact that out of | 


to be obtained, namely :— 

CiowkEs, Rey. John. (1777—1846, Sept. | 
28). Second son of Samuel Clowes, of | 
Broughton Hall, near Manchester. Edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. Suc- 


ceeded to family estates in 1833 on death of 
elder brother, Samuel, when he ceased to 
hold a benefice, and devoted last ten years 
of life to horticulture. 
lection of living orchids. These went to Kew 
on his death. Died unmarried. 

Home, Capt. Sir James Everard. 
Oct, 35—1853, Nov. 2). Son of an eminent 
surgeon, Sir Everard Home. Succeeded to 
baronetcy, 1852; captain, 1837; C.B., 1842. 
Sent plants to Sir William Hooker at Kew. 
Died unmarried and baronetcy became ex- 
tinct. 
Australia. No collateral descendants traced. 

Joap, George Curling. (Born —? Died 
Oct 24, 1881). Had a fine garden at Oak- 
field, Wimbledon. Especially fond of 
Alpines. One of the first to start cultiva- 
tion of rock-plants in this country. 
Kew over 2,000 plants, necessitating recon- 
struction of Rock Garden there. 


Parkinson, John. (Born ~—? Died, 
April 4, 1847). H.M. Consul-General in 
Mexico, Pernambuco, Bahia, etc. Great 


friend of Dr. Shaw and other eminent natur- 
alists. Sent may valuable plants to Kew 
and other places from Mexico, etc. Fellow 
of the Linnean Society for nearly fifty-two 
years, 

Pret, Sir Law(u)rence. (1799, Aug. 10— 
1844, July 22).M.A., 1824; Kt., 1842; Presi- 
dent of Guy’s Hospital, 1863. | Advocate- 
General in Calcutta, 1840-42. Portrait 
shown at Royal Academy in 1860. 

SHERBOURNE, Mrs., Correspondent of Sir 
William Hooker, 1842-46. She lived at 
Hurst House, Prescott, Lancs., during those 


which should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, S.W.1. 
¥, R. Duruam, 
Secretary. 

(GosMo GORDON.—Lady Louisa Stuart, 

writing to Sir Walter Scott from 
Gloucester Place, London, July 1, 1827, 
says (‘ Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ 1930, p. 275) :— 


For Cosmo Gordon—no General, nor, I be- 


lieve, even an M.P. I remember no person 
(of a gentleman) so generally despised in 
society (or rather out of it) for a strong 
| suspicion that much dirty scandal in the 


Had a very fine col- | 


(1798, | 


Death took place at sea off Sidney, | 


Left | 


Sd 


“Morning Post ” about the Duchess of Gordon, 
Lord William and others of his own connec- 
tions, came from him—sent him altogether to 
Coventry, whence he never returned. 

Whom does this refer to? I have also been 
long puzzled over the identity of ‘‘ Sir Cosmo 
Gordon ’’ who published a book, ‘ Life and 
Genius of Lord Byron,’ 1824. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


((AROLINE ST. JULES.—Can anyone tell 

me how Caroline Rosalie Adelaide St. 
Jules, who married (where ?) the Hon. George 
Lamb, youngest son of Peniston, first Vis- 
count Melbourne, 17 May, 1800, is described 
in the Marriage Register? Her real parent- 
age is well known. 

A. Francts STEvART. 


ME MARLHION, NOVELIST. — C. 

Marlhion, the English wife of Colonel 
Marlhion, of Paris, wrote a novel which was 
published by Otley and Sanders in London 
in or before 1830. What was the name of 
the book, and what was the authoress’ 
maiden name? She probably had _ other 
English relatives in France. 

G. S. G. 

[XPIAN REGIMENTAL COLOURS. — 

( 


‘an any correspondent give information 


| as to old regimental colours of the Indian 


years, and was a good amateur horticulturist. | 


other than 


forces in private hands—.e., 
regiments, 


those in the possession of 
churches and museums ? 

H. Buttock, 

Capt. 
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LEX. HUNTER, WATER-COLOUR |‘ ADVISE” = ‘“ NOTIFY.’? — Can any 
ARTIST.—I have a water-colour por- | of your readers say (a) What is the 
trait signed ‘‘ Alex, Hunter, 1846.’’ Bio- | origin of (and approximate date); (b) What 
graphical particulars of this artist are asked | grammatical authority there is for, the use 


for. He is said to have worked in Madras. | of, the words ‘‘ advice’’ and ‘‘ advise’’ in 
H. Buttock the sense of ‘‘ notify ’’ ? 
—— Capt. | S. 
ee tote S.C BE BLABY. — The following is from the 


3, St. James’s $ », S.W.1. e : : 
ee. ones Sots, © Yorks Arch. Soc., Record Ser. Vol. 
ageett-OFe. — I am anxious to know | xxxix., part 2:— 
something of the author who, under Notice by Hugh de Malabestia of a release 
this nom de plume, wrote ‘Twenty Years’ | to the Abbot and monks of Begthland of 5 
Reminiscences of the Lews,’ which was pub- | marks of silver he was wont to receive of them 
lished, in 1871, by Horace Cox. I have heard i Pag Rg . oe. Wit: Roger de ee 
h thor’s name was H. Hutchinson, | yraio his lord, Hugh the grantor’s son. Sea 
that the au 2 ‘ “~? | of a Knight on horse with drawn sword and 
and I have an autograph letter from him, | ghjeld. 
signed as above, dated 5 July, 1871, from | 
Westport St. Mary Vicarage, Malmesbury, 
in which he states that he does not wish to | _ Confirmation by Stephen de Blaby and Amicia 
eal his anonymity | his wife to God and the monks of Byland, of 
Heyes . soe . land in Baggaby which William de Malabissa 
Hucu S. Grapstone. | had given them de... with his body, etc. 
| Note: There is also a confirmation by Amice 
“DOBERT.’’ — In Thackeray’s essay, ‘A | Malebissa of the above gift of her brother 
Mississippi Bubble,’ which appeared | William Malebissa. Seal as above. 
in the Cornhill Magazine in December, 1861, | What seal would this be? 
we read : | There follows: 

... At Bordeaux itself, claret is not better June 11, 1300, Settlement of a dispute between 
to drink than at New Orleans. It was all good | John de Blaby, knt., son and heir of John de 
—helieve an expert Robert—from the half- | Blaby, son of John de Blaby and Amice Malbys 
dollar Médoc of the public hotel table, to the | and Abbot and Monks of S.M. of Byland. 
— gentleman's choicest wine. . . . | This item makes John Blaby husband of 

Can any of your readers tell me who the | Amicia Malbys, though he seems to have been 
“Robert”? is? (The context suggests an | Stephen. Another item (ibid.) states :— 
authority on wines. In the *‘ New English | ‘The family ended in Amicia Malbis who 
Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Robert’ (4), the word is) married Stephen de Blaby, a Leicestershire 
defined as a ‘‘ waiter’’—from a series of | man. (They were living in 1234.)”’ 
articles, professedly written by a waiter) Js there a pedigree of this family? There 
named Robert, which appeared in Punch in| jg a later 
1881-82. But Thackeray’s essay iwas_ pub- 
lished twenty years earlier. 


Also : — 


grant by Stephen de Blaby by the 
| counsel and advice of his wife Amice 
R. W. | to the es “ ~ — of Fc hac age 
ae t | of a caracute of land in Thollesby [Tolesby in 
WANSFIELD, SHIPBUILDER.—C an any | the parish of Marton, nr. Middiecburgh} which 
of your readers tell me anything of a| he had of the grant of William Malebisse. 
ship-builder of this name, who built some- | Seal a lion passant to the sinister and sign. 
where about 1820. I am principally anxious | Steph de Blabi. 
to find out at which port he carried on his| Is the seal that of Blaby? 


business. | 7 
W.HT. | D. Matrsy VErRRILL. 
RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — I 
‘REEN BOXES AT DRURY LANE. — | should appreciate identification of the 
What were the so-called ‘‘ green boxes’”’ | following arms: — Argent on a bend gules 


at Drury Lane Theatre, mentioned by Thack- three crosses gold. A friend recently pur- 
eray as existing when Garrick and Mrs. chased a manuscript in England, the 
Pritchard were playing there, circa 1756? | majority of the coats contained therein being 
Were they similar to the boxes screened with | of Yorkshire families. The earlier part may 
lattice work, in some Paris theatres ? | be dated, from internal evidence, as between 

J. Lanprear Lucas. | 1632 and 1643, probably between 1638 and 
The Mount, Northwood, ' 1643, but there have been scores of later 
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additions of which the above arms is one. | 
The coat is labelled ‘‘ maltby.’’ In _ the | 


original there is a distinct drawing in ink 
of above coat, but a pencil has been used 


(probably later) and the shield shortened and ' 


faint pencil strokes beneath—or around—-the 
crosses, seem to be garbs, sketched in. The 
tinctures ‘“‘ A.”’ ‘‘or’’ and ‘‘g’’ on the 
margin are also in pencil. Possibly some 
reader can give the names of families who 
bore ‘‘ three crosses couped gold on a red 
bend.”’ 
D. Matrspy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


HE ROYAL CHARTER: SHIPWRECK 


circa 1850.—She was lost ‘‘ at Molfra 
Bay’ on passage from Melbourne to Eng- 


land. Date and particulars desired. 
R. Bincuam ApaMs. | 
FULLWOOD’S RENTS (circa 1791). — | 


Where in London was this situated, and 
what was its reputation? Harben’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of London’ (1916) gives Fuller’s 
Rents, but not Fullwood’s. 

R. Brncuam Apams. 


BERCROMBIE—Could any reader give 
the branch of the Abercrombie family, 
from which came, George Abercrombie, Pro- | 
vider of the Queen’s Wardrobe, knighted by | 
James I, at Hampton Court, on 11 April, 
1620; and Patrick Abercrombie, probably 
dancing-master to the Royal Family, and 
described as a Gentleman-Pensioner, when 
knighted by Charles I, on 16 July, 1633, ‘‘ at 
the house of Master James Maxwell, at 
Innerwick,’’? when the King visited Scotland. 
Sir Patrick later resided at Greenwich. | 

Were there any descendants of these Aber- | 
crombies ? 

Also, information is sought as to any | 
descendants there may be to John Aber- | 
crombie, born at Prestonpans, 1726, the 
author of ‘The Practical Gardener’ and | 
other horticultural publications, who died 
in St. Pancras, 1806. It is known that he | 
had sixteen daughters and two sons. | 


W. J. ABERCROMBIE. 


IR BENJAMIN WRENCH.—Can anyone | 
give me information about Sir Benja- | 
min Wrench, a physician who died in Nor- | 
wich in the seventeenth century? Any de- | 
tails of his career would be acceptable. | 
There appears to be no information avail- | 
able in any of the ordinary reference books. | 
D. A. H. Mosgs.  ! 


YHE SIGN GIVEN TO HEZEKIAH.—I 

have been informed that the retreating of 
| a shadow, recorded in 2 Kings, xx. 9—11 was 
| due to an eclipse of the sun, and that the time 
of the eclipse was calculated and found to be 
in accordance with Bible chronology. [| 
should be pleased if readers could tell me 
where I may get further information on this 
matter. 

A. W. Franks. 


ANDREW LANG AND THE BERBA. 

LANGS. — In one of Andrew Lang’s 

books is an account of certain magical powers 

| (and the prophylactic against them) pos- 
sessed by inhabitants of Cagayan Sala, a 

small volcanic island, the most southerly of 

the Philippines. In a note he supports this 

account by a reference to the ‘ Berbalangs,’ 


| in an article by Mr. Edward Forbes Skertch- 


ley, of Hong-Kong, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, part iii, no. 1, 
1896, published by the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta, 1897. 

I have looked up this reference without 
avail. Either it has been misprinted, or it 


| is inaccurate, or possibly it may be “ cor- 
| roborative detail’’ of a complete hoax on 


Lang’s part. 

Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ throw light 
on the matter, whether of the reference, or of 
the Berbalangs (who are unknown to the 


| ‘Encycl, Brit.’), S. 


\ ALPAS.—Can any reader give the origin 
of the name Malpas, with any other in- 


| formation concerning it? 


Josepu T. Matpas. 


HRISTIAN NAME COY. — Has any 
reader encountered the somewhat unusual 
female Christian name Coy? If so, what is 
the earliest period at which the name appears, 
and is it obtained from the surname Coy, 
as in the only case of which I have any 

record ? 

Henry Bateson. 


HEESE OF THE ‘SECOND SORT.”’— 
From a quotation in Vinogradoff’s ‘ Vil- 


| lainage,’ we learn that a villain for cutting 


hay was to receive, among other things— 
‘‘one pat of butter, and one piece of cheese 
of the second sort from the lord’s dairy... 
and all the morning milk from all the cows 
in the dairy.’’ What was the ‘‘ second sort ” 
of cheese? Half whole- and half skim-milk? 
all skim milk? or half sheep’s and half cow’s 
milk ? 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
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tHE LATIN OF THE VULGATE.—Could 
| anyone refer me to criticism, from the 
point of view of Latinity, style and effective- 
ness, of the Latinity of the Vulgate. Joined 
with this I should like note of any authori- 
tative pronouncements on the Latin of the 
Imitatio Christi. The following, a quotation 
from A. Nisard in M. Vernet’s ‘ La Spiritu- 
alité mediévale,’ does not quite commend 
itself to me—at least not in the strictures 
with which it begins. 

“(est du petit latin, tout ce qu’il y a de 
plus petit latin au monde. es 
pres de terre, du dernier familier. 


pour lui; sans la grammaire, quand celle-ci 
contrarie. f 

comporte, il est aisé, doux, coulant, mélo- 
dieux, & réciter, clair, mieux que cela, trans- 
lucide & l’entendement. Je ne pense pas 
qu’aprés le latin des Evangiles, celui de la 


Vulgate, il s’en rencontre un autre qui soit | 


plus propre & rendre la vérité intelligible, et 
qui la revéte d’un vétement plus pur et 
plus lumineux.”’ 

‘Flat’? seems a curious adjective to 
apply to writing which has the merits pre- 
sently attributed to it. However, what I 
chiefly seek is the confirmation, or otherwise, 
of this high estimate of the Latin of the 
Gospels in the Vulgate. 

PEREGRINUS. 


UBLIUS SYRUS.—I should be glad to | 


know (1) Where the best account and 
estimate of Publius Syrus may be found; 


(2) What is the best edition of the ‘Senten- | 
tiae’; (3) Whether any history of their use | 
-in literature and their influence on maxim- 


makers has anywhere been worked out. 


PEREGRINUS. 


OSTAL DISTRICTS IN GREAT CITIES. 

~How many cities (1) in Great Britain, 

(2) abroad, have divisions named and num- 

bered on the principle of our London Postal | 

Districts? Glasgow, I know of. Did the | 

plan originate in London, and when was it 
first carried out? 

K. R. 


“Ruat COELUM, FIAT VOLUNTAS 

» TUA.’’—What is the origin of this | 
saying? I had supposed it to be classical; | 
but in Bartlelis ‘Familiar Quotations,’ it | 
seems to be ascribed to Sir Thomas Browne— | 
the passage in ‘Religio Medici.’ Surely it | 
goes back beyond that. 


C. E. H. 
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ll est plat, tout | 
Il va} 
avec la grammaire, quand la grammaire est | 


Et, de quelque maniére qu’il se | 


'in which case ‘S silver ’’ 
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Replies. 


SILVER STREET. 
(clviii, 295). 


ERHAPS it will be recognized as neces- 
sary carefully to discriminate between 
at least three originating elements that have 
tended to assume this one form “‘silver,”’ 
before attempting to surmise the principal 
origin of this rather far-spread thorough- 
fare-name; colour, a personal name, or some 
old term resembling it in sound. 

The colour-word “ silver’’ (? grey) is at 
ithe root of ‘‘ Silverdale’? (Lancs, and 
Stafford), where the local rocks have sug- 
gested the description, but it is not limited 
| to this example. ‘‘ Silverton’’ (Devon), in 
1316 ‘‘ Silferton,’’ was earlier ‘‘ Silverton ’’ 
(1284) and may quite well derive from 
Selver: Silver (D.S. Sulfretone) O.K. Seolfor 
(O.N. Silfr), as also may Silverstone 
| (Northants). “Silvertown ’’ (Middlesex) 
| does not occur in early forms, but it may 
well have been contrasted at some earlier 
period with its sooty environments. Prof. 
| Skeat pointed to the same origin for “‘ Silver- 
| ley’’ (Co. Cambridge). 

To ‘‘ Silverthorpe ’’ (S.W. Yorks) Goodall 
| with reason attributed the O.N. p.n. Silfri 
| as its origin; namely, that of a Scandinavian 
| owner, ‘‘ Sulhford ’’ was a ford reached bv a 

furrow, or holloway; and that occurs on the 

(Glouc.) river Coln in a Charter a.p. 721-43 
(C.S. i. 240), and upon the Devon and Exe 

(cf. ‘ Crawford Charters, 47-8). But it has, 
in neither case, given rise to a ‘“‘ Silver 

Street.’”? The late Rev. Charles Taylor (a 
local historian of weight) was inclined, how- 
| ever, to attribute the Bristol ‘‘ Silver Street,’’ 
that crossed the Frome above the Broad Ford 
(that later gave way to St. John’s Bridge) to 
this source (cf. Trans, Bristol and Glos. 
Arch. Soc., vol. xxxvi. 206). Nevertheless, 
there are (or were) many ‘‘ Silver Streets ”’ 
that ran not beside (or to) any river, and 
consequently these led to no ‘‘ford.’’ Such 





| were the hamlet so-named near Coaley (Co. 


Glos.) and Silver Street near the Cross in 
Stroud. ** Silver-lands ’’ in St. Briavels 
(I.P.M. 1628) may possibly have owed their 
name to paying rents known as “‘ King- 
silver’’ or ‘‘ hunten-silver’’ or ‘‘ barley- 
silver ’’—paid instead of barley. Or, on the 
other hand, they may have been so-called to 
distinguish marled lands from the un-marled, 

= again represents 


the grey colour of the material. Hence, it is 
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possible that a track that ran through, or 
skirted, such specialised fields might have 
become known locally as ‘‘ Silver Street.’’ At 
least (and without pressing the point too 
far), it seems quite legitimate to take this 
into consideration in order to bear upon the 
long-vexed problem of ‘‘ Silver Street.’’ 

It may be conjectured the rather plausible 
supposition that some places have received 
this name from coins, or from plate, hidden, 
having been found thereon, finds little sup- 
port in actual evidence. Nor is it at all 
probable that people who owned such a 
locality would advertise so unexpected a 
treasure. Anyway, it would be difficult to 
adduce a single certain example of their hav- 
ing done so. The mystery was probably on, 
not under, the surface! The botanist with 
his ‘‘silver-weed’? and the purveyor with 
his ‘‘silver-side’’ have equally used the 
epithet. 

Sr. Cratr BappeELey. 


Stow attributes the name of this street in 
the City of London to the Silversmiths who 
resided there. In a play by Ben Jonson 
Silver Street is described as ‘‘the region of 
money, a good seat for an usurer.’’ Gold- 
smiths were buried in the Church of St. John 
Zachary near by. The earliest recorded pro- 
perty of the Goldsmiths’ Company was in 
this parish. The Church of St. Olave, Silver 
Street, was not rebuilt after the Fire. 
Probably gold and silversmiths were buried 
there also. 

Watter E. GawtnHorp. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


LEXANDER SKENE (clviii. 297).—Alex- 
ander Johnson Chalmers Skene was born 

in Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, June 17, 1837, ‘‘ of 
a family that had made its name known in 
Scotch history for nine centuries.’? He went 
to America at the age of nineteen and after 
studying at Toronto and at the University of 
Michigan graduated in medicine from the 
Long Island College Hospital in 1863. In 
1864 he commenced practice in Brooklyn, 
devoting himself from the start to the 
diseases of women. He became professor of 
gynaecology at the Long Island College Hos- 
pital at the age of thirty-one, and continued 
to serve the hospital as teacher, as operator, 
and as dean and president, until the last 
year of his life. He was also professor of 
gynaecology in the New York Post-graduate 
Medical School (1883-86), and consultant to 
various hospitals. He was one of the 
founders of the American Gynaecological 
Society and its tenth president (1886), and 
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founder and hon. president of the Inter. 
national Congress of Gynaecology and Obstet- 
rics. Dr. Skene was the author of several 
important books relating to his speciality and 
of many papers. A full list of his publica- 
tions and references to more than a dozen 
obituary notices will be found in the Cata- 
logue of the Surgeon-General’s Library, 2nd 
Series. Dr. Skene died on July 4, 1900, 
aged sixty two. He married Annette Wil- 
helmine Lillian Van der Wegen, of Brussels, 
who survived him, but had no children. (See 
Howard A. Kelly’s ‘ Cyclopedia of American 
Medical Biography,’ 1912, vol. ii, p. 378), 


W. J. Brsuop. 


TEXt OF THE PRAYER BOOK (elviii. 

240, 300). — I think Mr. Kinesrorp 
makes out a good case against W. EF. B.’s 
criticisms for most of the Cambridge 
changes, the most doubtful being the comma 
after ‘“‘ turned ’’ in Ps, cv. 25; though the 
comma is in the Manuscript Annexed, it is 
not in the ‘‘ Convocation Book’’ (i.e. the 
copy of the 1636 Prayer Book amended by 
the 1661 Revisers), and may well be a caprice 
or mistake of the professional scribe employed 
to make the Manuscript Annexed—so small 
a change that it escaped the Committee of 
Convocation appointed on Dec. 13, 1661, to 
examine the Manuscript. 

But how would Mr. Krnesrorp defend the 
omission of ‘“‘K. Charles Mart.’’ in the 
Kalendar (Jan. 30)? It cannot be argued 
that this is authorised by the Royal War- 
rant of Jan. 17, 1859, which merely cancels 
three of the four additional Forms of Prayer 
enjoined by the previous Royal Warrant of 
June 1, 1837. The Kalendar entry is part 
of a schedule to an Act of Parliament, which 
no Royal Warrant could delete, nor indeed 
did the 1859 Royal Warrant purport to do s0, 


S. GASELEE. 


PARNHAM CASTLE AND ANNE HYDE 

(clviii, 298), — Farnham Castle has for 
centuries been the country seat of the Bishops 
of Winchester. Anne Hyde died in 1671. 
At that date the castle was in the occupation 
of George Morley, Bishop of Winchester from 
1662 to 1684, who was constantly there, and 
who added a chapel to the Castle, 1670-72. 
Izaak Walton, who had acted as steward to 
his patron Morley during the latter’s two 
years’ episcopate at Worcester, came with 
him to Winchester, and had rooms allotted to 
him at the Castle, and either there, or in the 
Close at Winchester, he wrote the Lives of 
Hooker, Herbert and Sanderson. We know 
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from the terms of his will that some of his 
books and papers were kept at Farnham 
Castle. If Anne Hyde entertained ‘‘ Bland- 
ford afterwards Bishop of Worcester ’’ at 
Farnham Castle, that residence must have 
been placed at her disposal by Bishop Morley. | 
I confess I know nothing of Blandford, and | 
should be glad to hear some particulars of | 


him. 


W. CourtHoPe Foray. 


que REGICIDES (cliv. 298, 410; clv. 16, 
50, 84).—I have not been able, before 
now, to remark on the quotation from Elihu 
Burritt’s book given at clv. 16. Re Charles 
II and Boscobel House he uses the words: 
“Whilst looking into that square hole, 
where he lay wearied in fitful sleep .. .”’ 
(The italics are mine). I visited Boscobel 
in the autumn of 1870, and got into the hole, 
which, as far as I can remember, is in the 
cheese-loft; and in a part of the floor slightly 
raised above the part by the entrance door. 

To the best of my belief the hole is square | 
and small, and one in which a man could 
only remain if he stood up, or, as we used to 
say, in Shropshire, *‘ couched down,’’ which 
in my boyhood, meant to bend the knees and 
lower the body, a favourite position when 
playing hide and seek. Even this would be 
dificult for a man to do in the hole. I was 
at Boscobel again early in this century, and 
I have no recollection that the hole appeared 
large enough for anyone to lie down in it. 

It would be of interest to know the correct 
size of this historical hiding place. Perhaps 
Mr, Alan Fea gave it in his book, which I 
think is entitled ‘The Flight of the King.’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


“4S BLACK AS ITCHUL”’ (celviii. 242, | 
** 286). — In the late ’fifties and early 
’sixties I was familiar with this expression 
in and around Arundel, and I learn it was | 
then also being much used in the district | 
between Bognor and Chichester. In those | 
days it was usually applied to a very dark | 
night. Among men—especially those who | 
sailed the ocean wave—it would be said that 
the night was ‘‘ as black as hell.’’ Out of 
reverence the last word would be written 
h—1”’; and to avoid offence to the ears of 
children and  tittering spinsters this | 
K aitch-el ’? came into conversational use as 
aitchel.”” Whether, during the long period | 
that has elapsed since the above dates, this 
information was given to me, or has been | 
evolved by me, I cannot now say. Another 
use of “‘hell’? was in the description of | 
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excessive speed. Men said they went “ like 
blazes,’’ or, more emphatically, ‘‘ like hell.’’ 
The latter form seems, in these telephonic 
days, to have become ‘“‘ like el for leather.’’ 


A. T. W. 


The word ‘‘izels’’ quoted by Mr. Wm. 
Se.r-Weexs from Sutton’s ‘ Dialect Di¢- 
tionary,’ 1881, had previously appeared in 
Peacock’s ‘Glossary of Words used in Man- 
ley and Corringham Wapentakes, Lincs.,’ 





| 1877; there it is described as a s. pl. float- 


ing particles of soot, smuts, cf. A.S. ysela, a 
fire-spark, an ember. Ysel, in Bosworth’s 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ 1898, is trans- 


| lated ‘‘ a spark, cinder, an ash, ember.”’ 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Col. 
CLOCKMAKER 
(clviii. 295). — He was a rich Quaker 


clock- and watch-maker, of London (ec. 
1696°-1773). The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1773, states: ‘‘ He has left by his will 


6,000!. to the London Hospital; 6,000]. to 
the Quakers’ charity school, Clerkenwell ; 
3,000]. to St. Luke’s hospital; 1,000]. to St. 
Thomas’s; and 500]. to each of the Quakers’ 
Meetings in London. 

There was a later Friend of the same name, 


| a banker, in Cirencester, 


More information if desired. 

NorMAN PENNEY. 
Friends House, N.W.1. 
EGIMENTAL COLOURS AT THE 


GUILDHALL (clviii. 296).—The Official 
Guide to the Guildhall does not appear to 


' refer to Regimental Colours but gives a list 


of the banners of sixteen Livery Companies 
presented in 1909-10. They hang in the 


following order. On the South Wall, com- 
mencing at the east end--Grocers, Fish- 
mongers, Skinners, Haberdashers, Iron- 
mongers, Clothworkers, Leathersellers and 
Girdlers. Following round on the north wall 


from the west end—Pewterers, Dyers, 
Vintners, Salters, Merchant Taylors, Gold- 
smiths, Drapers and Mercers. 


Watter E. GawTHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1, 


EGTOPS AND WHIPTOPS (clviii. 204, 
247).—On March 31 boys playing with 
both pegtops and whipping tops were to be 
seen in the south of London, and on April 
26, in Bloomsbury, a whiptop was in full 
play. On the brass to Pieter Lausame and 
his wife (1489) in the Church of St. Marie, 
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Ypres (if it survived the war!), among the 
illustrations of man’s life, is one of boys 
playing with whiptops. In the Bodleian at 
Oxford is a MS. ‘The Romance of 
Alexander’ (c. 1340), in the border of which 
is a picture of two boys whipping tops. Thus 
it would appear that whipping-tops preceded 
peg-tops. 


other tops. 
Water E. GAWTHORP. 


HE ARMS OF THE MEDIC (celviii. 133, | 


171, 194).—It may interest Armapa, if 


the incident is unknown to him, that in 1478 | 


Pope Sixtus plotted with the Florentine 
family of the Pazzi against the Medici, then 
at the height of their power. On April 26, 
the Pazzi made a murderous attack on the 
two Medici brothers while they were attend- 
ing mass in the Duomo. Giuliano was mur- 
dered while Lorenzo escaped with a slight 
wound in the neck. At the same time Jacopo 
Pazzi galloped through the streets of Flor- 
ence at the head of an armed escort calling 


the people to arms with the old cry ‘‘ Popolo | 
e Liberta!’’ but was answered by ‘“‘ Palle! | 


Palle! ’’ the rallying cry of the Medici fac- 
tion. The conspiracy failed miserably, <A 


note on p. 88 of ‘ The Story of Florence,’ by | 


FE. C. Gardner, says: ‘‘ The Palle, it will be 


remembered, were the red balls on the Medi- | 


cean arms and hence the rallying cry of their 
adherents.”’ 

In the Badia at Fiesole above 
dated mcccix there is a shield 
Medici arms it bears five balls arranged, two, 
two, and one; the tinctures are not indicated. 


Above the five balls there is what looks like | 


a sixth ball, but it differs from the others 


in that it appears to have some sort of pat- | 
There is no motto or crest. | 

Salvestro seems to have been the first of | 
the Medici to have taken a leading part in | 


tern all over it. 


the affairs of the city. In 1378 he was a rich 
merchant and Gonfaloniere of Justice. He 
frustrated an attempt by the Captains of the 
Parte Guelfa to gain possession of the State 
and seize the Palazzo dei Priori and thus laid 
the foundation of the greatness of his house. 
Giovanni dei Medici, who d. 1429, is said to 
have been ‘‘ the richest banker in Italy.’’ 


I believe that the three golden balls used | 
as a sign by pawnbrokers come from Lom- | 


bardy and were first brought to England by 
Lombard merchants, but am unable at pre- 
sent to verify the statement. 


Both Santa Reparata and Saint Zenobius | 
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appear to have been particularly popular 
with the Florentines in early days. Rhada- 
gaisus, having sworn to sacrifice all the 
Romans to his gods, descended into Italy at 
the head of over 200,000 Goths in a.p. 4065, 
According to Orosius fervent tota urbe blas- 
phemiae. The Goths advanced on Rome over 
the Tuscan Appenines and are said to have 
besieged Florence, but this is doubtful. Stil- 
icho with thirty legions and a large force of 
barbarian auxiliaries hemmed in Rhada- 
gaisus in the mountains behind Fiesole, 
where his hordes perished of starvation. 
Villani ascribes the victory, which is said to 
| have taken place on the feast of S. Reparata, 
the virgin martyr, to the prayers of Zeno- 
bius, then Bishop of Florence. The church 
which originally stood on the site of the pre- 
sent Duomo was dedicated to Santa Reparata 
in commemoration of the deliverance of the 
city. 

St. Zenobius died a.p, 424; according to 
legend he had the special gift of raising 
little children from the dead. Five years 
after his death his body was taken with great 
ceremony to the Cathedral church of San 
Salvatore. On the way the four bishops 
carrying the bier fell and the coffin striking 
against an elm was broken open. The elm 
miraculously put forth leaves and_ flowers. 
Saint Zenobius is still in high fayour among 
the Florentines who, on May 25, throng to 
the Duomo to obtain the ‘‘ benedizione di 
San Zenobio.’’ The two Girlandaios, a fol- 
| lower of Orcagna, Verrocchio Lorenzo di 
Credi and a follower of Verrocchio have all 
painted St. Zenobia and Giberty cast his 
miracles in bronze, 

Ernest H. Short, in ‘ The Painter in His- 
tory’ (1929), writes of ‘The Adoration of 
the Cross,’ painted at the order of Cosimo 
dei Medici by Fra Angelico in the Chapter 
House of St. Marco at Florence: at the foot 
of the cross of the penitent thief is St. John 
the Baptist, patron saint of Florence. Fra 
| Angelico, of course, lived from 1387 to 1458. 


A, Hutton Rapice. 


| PRONUNCIATION OF FRENCH (clviii. 
222).—The final consonants in French 
were gradually dropped in pronunciation; 
the following being the approximate dates. 
M and n final, preceded by a or e, were 
not distinctly pronounced from the eleventh 
century. The same consonants, preceded by 
1, 0 or u, from the sixteenth century. In 
each case the final m or n gave the vowel 4 
| nasal sound from the dates given. 
Other consonants (except c, f, 1. r) appear 
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to have gradually been dropped from about 
the twenfth century. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the consonants were duly sounded when 
the word stood alone; was at the end of a 
sentence; or the word immediately following 
commenced with a vowel. From the seven- 
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teenth century these consonants are only pro- | 


nounced if the word immediately following 
commences with a vowel, and it is more 


convenient to form a liaison than to have a | 


hiatus. 
H. V. Bortey. 


(BBONE FAMILY (celviii. 295).—In the 


Ashmolean Library there is a statement | 


by his sister that Grinling Gibbons was born 
in Rotterdam in 1648. Deptford incorrectly 
claims his birth under the shadow of the 
church, but there he was working when 
Evelyn and Pepys discovered him. 

Wattrer E. Gawrtuorp. 


(HE PSEUDO - SCIENTIFIC 
(clviii. 296).—Would ‘The Coming 
Race,’ by Edward Lord Lytton, 1871, come 
into Mr. BarLéy’s category ? 

J. C. 


An early specimen of the kind of fiction 
referred to is ‘ Giphantie,’ Babylone (Paris), 
1760. This was written by C. F. Tiphaine 
de la Roche and an English translation was 
published, ‘Giphantia,’ 2 vols., 1760-61. 
Copies are in the British Museum. The 


NOVEL | 





STATUETTE GROUP: * ULLIMO” 
(clviii. 258). — ‘‘ Ullimo’”’ may have 
been erroneously inscribed instead of 
‘* Ultimo,’’ meaning the last day of the 
month. In this sense ‘‘ Ultimo’’ is much 
used, for instance in Germany, in connec- 
tion with jokes that generally refer to being 
out of cash. 
K. B. 
{Our correspondent kindly sends us an amus- 
ing illustration entitled ‘Vor Ultimo’ from 
the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger of Apr. 27.] 


FABLY ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPELS 
4 (clviii. 221, 263).—St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Holly Place, Hampstead, founded by the 
Abbé Morel (not Maurel), still flourishes. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, some 
two hundred French refugees were living in 
Hampstead, and first worshipped in Hamp- 
stead Square, afterwards in a_ house in 
Church Row, when the good Abbé built a 
chapel in Holly Place, in 1816, then just 


| formed, and running alongside the Additional 


main point in ‘Giphantia’ is a forecast of. 


photography. 


This class of literature is having a tre- | 


mendous vogue in America just now. Quite 
a number of popular magazines are devoted 
to what they have dubbed “‘ Scientifiction.”’ 
By the way, is not Percy Greg’s ‘ Across the 
Zodiac’ a novel of this character ? 


R. A. PeppIe. 
51, Great Russell Street, 


BUILT-IN BATH-TUBS (clvili. 304, 262, 
323).—‘ Household Accounts of the 9th 
Earl of Northumberland, 1607.’—‘‘ For a 
bathing chamber next her Ladyship’s 
chamber.’? —- (Hist, MSS. Commission Ap- 
pendix to 6th Report. ) 
M. H. Dopps. 


BURIAL PLACES OF HYMN-WRITERS | 


. (clviii. 259, 304).—(q) Edward Perronet, 
eee in the cloisters of Canterbury 
athedral on Jan. 8, 1792. (‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology,’ 


John Murray, London, 1915, p. 890). 


J. K. Hoace. 


Burial Ground of the Hampstead Parish 
Church, which was also laid out, as an 
annexe to the old churchyard, at the same 
period. 

The Abbé Morel ministered to his flock for 
fifty-six years, and calmly died, we are told, 
worn out by age, on 1 May, 1852, eighty-six 
years old. He is buried in the chapel, where 
a recumbent stone effigy surmounts his grave. 
His portrait, now in the vestry, was painted 
by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., the friend of 
Charles Dickens, who attended his funeral 
here in 1867. A son of the artist, Father 
Stanfield, was connected with the chapel for 
many years, a dear old man, loved by every- 
body, of all denominations. In this tiny 
chapel the beautiful actress, Mary Anderson, 
was married in 1890. It has since been en- 
larged and much beautified, and Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, Holly Place, have been re-converted 
into private houses. 

EK. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

(ANON STREET ROW (clviii. 280). — 


—Probably Cannon Street Road, in St. 
George’s-in-the-East, in the Borough of Step- 


| ney, is meant, and it is quite possible large 
| model ships were built there, as indeed were 


edited by Dr. John Julian; | 


many others of all kinds. Anyone born on 
the high seas is registered as being born in 
Stepney. 

E. E. Newrov. 


‘* BUTTER-FOOTED HORSE ”’ (clviii. 
297).—-Surely the story of a race-horse 
having its feet ‘‘ stuffed with butter,’’ to pre- 
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vent snow sticking in them, should be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

How was the butter kept in the frog of the 
foot? Would not the warmth of it cause it 
to become soft and so drop out? Besides, what 
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was the weight of ‘‘ the large purchase made,”’ | 
when a quarter of a pound would have been | 
sufficient for each foot, had it been possible | 


to retain it in its position ? 
EK. E. Newton. 


URKESS, THE CHARCOAL BURNER 
(clvii. 209, 304, 357; clviii. 302). — It 
would be interesting to know when this in- 
dividual first appears on the scene. None 
of the early chronicles, such as those of 
William of Malmesbury, Vitalis, or Mat- 
thew Paris named any such person—and yet 
the name and the occupation has found a 
mention in every school history-book. It is 
unlikely that any early historian would set 


down the name of such an unimportant indiv- | 
idual. Can any reader give an early instance 


of the Purkess tradition ? 


| Gi) ee 


Lyndhurst. 


ap 5 i eistilli aia : 
ee ee eee, | one of which is very similar to that men- 


presumably, the Swift, the Latin name 
for which—apus=‘‘ without feet ’’—is derived 
from the Greek a and mo‘s. Pierre Belon, 


avec leurs descriptions, and naifs portraicts 
retirez du naturel,’ 1555 (p. 376), writes :— 

Quatre especes d’Hirondelles, sont vulgaires 
aux paisans, villageois, & bourgeois de France: 
dont la plus grande, pource qu’elle vole toujours, 
& n’a Jes pieds propres & se tenir sur terre, a 
esté nommee Apus. 

A “‘portrait’’ is appended of the bird 
(p. 377), and, in the course of his descrip- 
tion of it, Belon gives references to the works 
of Aristotle and of Pliny. 


Hueu S. GiapstTone. 
This word has been applied to a fabulous 


bird, said to be found in some of the New 
World islands. Being entirely without feet, 


they support themselves, on the branches of | 


trees, by their crooked bills. The Germans 


and Dutch have a bird somewhat like a swal- | 


low, with such small legs and feet, that they 


seem formed only for creeping. (Rees’s 
‘ Cyclopedia,’ v. ‘ Apodes’). 
J. ARDAGH. 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY ANA- 


THEMA AGAINST TAKING MER- 
LINS (celviii. 80). 


May I suggest to 





| 
| 


in his ‘ L’Histoire de la nature des Oyseaux, | suit 
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H, 8. G. that what he requires may ve 
likely be found in the Mandate issued by 
Bishop Hatfield, under his privy seal, in 
1375, addressed to William Chancellor, con- 
stable of Durham, wherein the latter was 
directed to issue letters patent under the 
great seal for the appointment of Sir Thomas 
Lumley to the office of chief forester of 
Weardale. 

All the records of the See and Palatinate 
of Durham were removed to London by the 
year 1870. The official record of Bishop 
Hatfield’s long pontificate, 1345-1381, is con- 
tained in two rolls. These rolls will be found 
in the Record Office classified under the head 
of ‘‘Cursitors’ Records,’’ and the one in 
question will be found in the roll classified 
as ‘‘Cursitor 145.”’ (See Gaillard Thomas 
Lapsley, ‘ The County Palatine of Durham, 
1900. ) 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ORDS ON SUNDIAL (elviii. 298). — 
‘The Book of Sundials,’ originally com- 
piled by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, and enlarged 
and re-edited by H. K. F. Eden and Eleanor 
Lloyd (1900), gives many sundial mottoes, 


tioned by your correspondent. It is at 
Arandon (Isere, France), and reads ‘‘ Une 
”*=one hour suffices, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(SHARACTERS OF MONTHS  (elviii. 
296).—The following have been taken 
from various books on weather lore :— 
January— White. 
February—Fill dyke 
March—Winds. 
April—Showers, 
May—F lowers. 
—Merry month, 


June—Roses. 
August—Ripens. 
September—Gathers in. 
November—Fog. 
December— Frost. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IE SIYAH-GHUSH (clviii. 296).—This 

is an old name for the caracal, a feline 
animal found in northern Africa and south- 
western Asia; it belongs to the sub-genus of 
the lynxes, and is generally supposed to be 
the ‘‘lynx”’’ of the ancients. It would 
appear that this animal was trained for 
hunting (‘They hunt with dogs, leopards, 
and a small fierce creature, called by them a 
Shoegoose ’’—Hamilton’s ‘New Account of 
E. India,’ I. xi. 124 ,and again, ‘‘ The Mon- 
gols train another beast for antelope-hunting, 
called the siyah-gush ’—Forbes ‘ Oriental 
Memoirs,’ I, x. 277). 
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The name is also found in the forms Sya- : 
gush, Siagush, Shoegoose, Shah goest, Shar- The Libr ary. 
goss, and Syah-gush. It is derived from a | —_ : ; 
: ‘“‘black-ear,” the | New Links with Shakespeare. By E. A. B. 


Persian word meaning 
word ‘‘caracal’’ coming from a Turkish 


word with a similar meaning. 
STANLEY, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
| 
A WATER - COLOUR 
* ARTIST (clviii. 298).—There does not | 
appear to be any mention of an “‘ A. Stan- | 
ley,” water-colour artist, in any of the) 
larger biographical dictionaries, or diction- | 
aries of painters. A. Graves, in his * Dic- | 
tioary of Artists’ records an “ Archer | 
Stanley,’ of London, a_ painter of land- 
scapes, who exhibited between 1847 and 
1877. He exhibited sixteen pictures at the 
Royal Academy, eighteen at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, and five others at various 
exhibitions. | 
There is a list of those of his pictures 
hung in the Academy in Graves’s ‘ Royal 
Academy Exhibitors,’ giving the titles of the 
pictures, and the dates of exhibition, 


H. M. CasHMorE, 


Birmingham. 


An artist named Stanley occurs in 1841 in 
the following quotation, contributed by Mr. 
R. Waterfield:—‘‘ The Royal Manchester 
Association for Promoting the Fine Arts 
have issued their Annual Report ... The 
principal pictures selected as prizes were... 
A Scene at Lynmouth, North Devon, Stan- 
ley, £21.” — (Gent. Mag. 1841, July, vol. | 
xvi., N.S. p. 70). 

M. 
THE HISTORY OF TEA (clviii. 169, 209, 
247).—Mr. BrapsBury, at the last refer- 
ence, asks whether ‘‘ the small basin of tea, 
referred to by Mr. Waite, could be dated.’’ 
The basin was merely a modern ‘“slop- 
_ and the episode took place early in 


H. T. Waite. 
* JUMPER ” (elviii, 259). — Forty years | 


ago, a ‘‘ jumper ’’ was an overall, such 
as was worn by engineers and boiler-makers. 


H. T. Waite. 


UC AND GABET (elviii. 207, 243, 305). | 
Cordier’s ‘ Bibliotheca Sinica’ vol. iii. | 
columns 2119-2121, gives the best list of the | 
editions of these travels together with liter- | 
ature relating to them. 


R. A. Pepptr. 


51, Great Russell Street, 


| with his affairs. 


Barnard. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s, 6d. net). 


| WHATEVER throws light on the people 


who had a regard for Shakespeare throws 
no inconsiderable light upon him also; and, 
in a lesser degree, this may be said even 
concerning people who were merely his ac- 
quaintances, or presumed acquaintances, or 
associates of his in business. The old gibes 
at him as an unlettered clown are, perhaps, 
countered more effectively by knowledge of 
his friends than they can be in any other 
way, and especially so where the friends are 
responsible, respectable persons of an average 
sort, not likely, as genius and ‘‘ tempera- 
ment ’’ might be, to be carried away by the 
ardours and brilliance of kindred genius, and 
so ignore low breeding or lack of letters. 
Henry Condell, co-editor of the First Folio, 
a player, but also a man of substance, could 
hardly be bettered as an unconscious witness 
to Shakespeare’s having been after all—what 
shall we call it? reasonably well cultivated as 
well as gifted with genius, and in some suffi- 
cient degree comme il faut as well as a merry 
companion inatavern, Mr. Barnard’s discov- 
eries tend to establish Condell more firmly 
than ever as an estimable and substantial 
citizen. We learn fresh particulars about 
his estate, about his family, and about the 
friends and neighbours who had connection 
This makes the principal 
part of the book, but we learn besides much 


| that usefully fills in the Shakespearian back- 
| ground about Herbert Finch, Condell’s dis- 


turbing son-in-law; Sir Charles Percy of 
Dumbleton, who got himself in some degree 
entangled with Essex, and whose chief direct 
contribution to our knowledge of Shakespeare 
is the casual reference in an extant letter 
to Justice Silence and Justice Shallow as to 
proverbial characters; Humphrey Dyson, the 
London notary, the collector of proclama- 
tions; and the Blounts and the Halls. 

In regard to Shakespeare himself, a few 
new inferences concerning his acquaintance 
with places and their inhabitants are sug- 
gested; in the way of fresh facts there is 
virtually nothing beyond an entry in an 
inventory of the possessions of Ralph Hu- 
band stating that Shakespeare (‘‘ Mr. 
Shakespre’’) owed £20. Mr. Barnard has 
also found an inventory of thirty-eight books 
belonging to Walter Savage (who may, 
through the Halls, have a remote relation- 
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ship with Shakespeare) in which 
‘« 33. Shakespears Poems. . . 00 
the collection published in 1640, perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty years before the list 
was written, at 1s. 4d. 

The principal material on which Mr. Bar- 
nard bases this work is a small collection of 
papers which had been kept for many years 
in a large chest at Hanley Court, near Ten- 
bury, in Worcestershire, The house in 1923 
was inherited by Sir Offley Wakeman, by 
whose direction it is that these documents 
have been examined and calendared. They 
have now been deposited on permanent loan 
at the Birmingham Reference Library. 
Under Mr. Barnard’s close and _ learned 
scrutiny the collection—which is not a large 
one—has been made to yield much in itself 
very well worth having; besides which, we 
hope this work will stimulate further re- 
search among old hoards of accounts and let- 
ters and the like, now lying forgotten, as 
these had been, in old chests in unvisited 
upper rooms. And if this comes to pass, who 
knows what may thence be forthcoming ? 


Johann Faust, the Man and the Myth. By 
Harold George Meek. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.). 


Pus book treats the Faustus legend from 

the point of view of sources and early 
developments. We see first, the clever young 
student, half-savant, half-charlatan, who 
comes to represent for us one of the repellent 
aspects of the Renaissance. Passing from 
the historical figure, we consider the aggre- 
gation about it of legends and _folk-ideas 
which transform it from an individual into 
a type. The next division discusses the sev- 
eral elements of the Faust story: pacts with 
Satan, older magicians, Mephistopheles, the 
familiar spirit. The concluding section puts 
forward the opinion that the early printed 
books about Faust, of which the most im- 
portant is the ‘ Historia von. D. Johan. 
Faustens,’ published in 1587, were Lutheran 
propaganda, this principal one being pos- 
sibly the work of a renegade monk. Mr. 
Meek explains the indifference of the Church 
towards it partly by the general pre-occupa- 
tion of the clergy with matters of more 
obvious importance, and partly by the skill 


” 


may be read 
. 00. 





with which the writer has kept his satire | 


within the bounds of blamelessness, 


The most valuable part of the book is the | 


division dealing with the chap-books, sup- 


plying a full account of the contents of 
‘Historia,’ and useful notes on later wor! 
up to the early eighteenth century—found 
on the Faust legend. 

The book as a whole has a certain supep 
ficiality, and by reason of the rather odg 
phrases and notes which occur in it perhap 
appears more superficial than it really 
Thus, the writer 1s given to speaking of “ al] 
the Christian Churches’’ (from which 4 
footnote on one occasion expressly exclud 
the Greek Church)—a phrase, of which ong 
sees the intention though one must feel { 
to be inappropriate to the situation in 1541, 
Then there are expressions—for example 
‘‘so that it may be grasped most simply”; 
‘‘ a reputation that the historical Faust w; 
in league with Satan’’; ‘‘ the legends wer 
a compliment to fame’’; ‘‘in or around 
north-west of Germany’’; ‘‘ makes to step 
from the circle’’—which are hardly Eng 
lish. Possibly, Mr, Meek is right in wish 
ing to read ‘‘ aeromanticus ’’ for ‘‘ agrom 
ticus’’ in Trithemius’ letter to Wirding (hg 
frankly adopts it, we observe, later on), bu 
‘‘ agromanticus ’’ does not suggest ‘‘connectet 
with land or land improvements.” On 
‘‘Cum anno priore de Marchia Branden 
burgensi redirem’’ he surprises us by su 
gesting that ‘‘ anno priore’’ means ‘‘‘ afo 
time ’—hardly to be rendered ‘last year’, 
The bibliography, too, shows some lack 
discrimination, containing works of wid 
differing degrees of value. Still, there # 
good work here and we should expect to hay 
more and better studies from Mr. Meek: 
time to come, 
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Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer que 
privately. { 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free ¢ 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the iz 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 4 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article to which has already appeared, corn 
pondents are requested to give within ps 
theses—immediately after the exact headi 
the numbers of the series, volume, and p 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 4 

The Manager will be pleased to for 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ 
addresses of friends which readers may | 
to send to him. 
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